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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR JAMES'S 'HOLE' 

But continuous transition is one sort of a conjunctive relation; and to be 
a radical empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of all others, 
for this is the strategic point, the position through which, if a hole be made, 
all the corruptions of dialectics and all the metaphysical fictions pour into our 
philosophy. 'A World of Pure Experience,' by William James, this Joubnal, 
Vol. I., p. 536. 

WHEN a mind knows its own so-called 'past states,' Professor 
James explains the cognitive function so involved to be one 
of 'continuous transition.' "When two minds 'know one thing,' he 
explains the cognitive function here involved to be one of 'meeting.' 
He characterizes the former as 'continuous,' as 'unbroken,' as in- 
volving no ' gap. ' It performs wholly within one mind. In a word, 
it is purely solipsistic. The later function, that of 'meeting,' he 
describes as 'discontinuous,' as involving a 'gap' or 'break' that is 
'positively experienced and noted.' It performs between minds. 
In a word, it is the 'hole' that bridges his pluralism. Finally, 
Professor James attempts to explain his 'meeting' in terms of his 
'continuous transition.' Plainly the intelligibility of his entire 
system hangs upon this — upon his success in constructing his 'meet- 
ing' by means of his 'continuous transition,' or in identifying them 
as one and the same sort of 'hole.' 

By way of examining this we first note him declaring, unequiv- 
ocally, that 'consciousness' or cognition 'stands for function and 
not for entity'; stands for the non-entitative function of 'continuous 
transition.' And we next recall that Professor James, in his 'Psy- 
chology, ' pretty well exhausts the parliamentary stock of the English 
language and much of that of several other languages, in demon- 
strating that the 'addition' or 'association' or like gluing of any 
sort of mental entities, in order to make of them the 'integral' and 
'unbroken' unity of any mind or state of mind, is unqualifiedly 
'unintelligible,' 'inadmissible,' etc.; as, for example, when Mill 
'associates' entitative sensations, and Clifford 'adds' entitative 
mind-stuff atoms. In short, the continuous, unbroken unity of the 
mind, and this rejection of entities and of their addition, are the dis- 
tinctive feature of Professor James's 'Psychology.' 'Transition' is 
his function for getting rid of such entities and additions, and for 
continuously preserving the mind's unity. By it alone 'the torch is 
handed on,' a continuously unbroken unit. And now in his philos- 
ophy it is 'to hand the torch' between units. 
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But this 'transition,' if it means anything at all (and I, for one, 
accept it fundamentally), means that when one speaks of the 'suc- 
cessive states' of any transition or of any mind, the word 'is' applies 
to the present one of these states in a way it does not apply to any 
others of them, or to any and all of the preceding states. Unless 
this he the meaning of 'transition,' all past states must exist, if not 
eternally as entities, yet for longer or shorter reaches of time, in the 
manner of entities. And for Professor James to be found 'intelli- 
gible,' or as he says of other writers, not to be found 'lobsided and 
blowing now hot, now cold,' he must never be caught juggling with 
the verb 'to be' in a way to contradict this meaning of 'transition' 
or to make it thus apply to past states entitatively. When he says 
any states or experiences 'go,' thereafter the words 'is' and 'exist' 
must not apply to them otherwise than figuratively and fictitiously. 
No metaphysical use must be made of them. Literally, they must 
remain 'gone' out of existence absolutely and forever. Literally all 
the 'former states' have passed by 'continuous transition' into the 
one 'is' state. In this sense they no longer 'sleep undisturbed in 
their past'; they have been 'disturbed' by transition into something 
absolutely new which, alone of that mind, 'is.' All else of that 
mind, in the sense of 'undisturbed sleep,' absolutely 'is not.' 

Moreover, since Professor James is to construct his universe 'em- 
pirically' or on the same plan by which he constructs each mind, 
therefore all minds whatsoever that he postulates — be they man 
minds, monkey minds, infusoria minds, protoplasmic minds, thing 
minds, ion minds, interstellar minds, vacuum minds, universal-fluid 
minds, or whatever sort of mind he will explain our plenum physics 
and present evolutionary science by, 'when he comes to panpsy- 
chism' — in short all existence whatsoever, throughout his universe, 
must be this same sort of present-tense existence that 'transition' 
alone permits anywhere. His 'sheet of india-rubber' universe must 
have no past-tense series. If he speak of 'the intersection of two 
series' both series must be simultaneously. All must be one 'con- 
temporaneous' is. 

Anything less than this— as well for his individually transitive 
mind, for his 'two minds,' or for the universe— would simply com- 
mit Professor James to such entitative mind-stuffs and 'additions' 
as he has exhausted human language in rejecting, deriding and 
proving 'unintelligible.' How are we surprised, then, in turning 
to his account of how two minds 'meet' and 'know one thing' to find 
him explaining this by postulating that the thing does remain in its 
'undisturbed sleep,' in precisely this sense that his 'continuous 
transition' forbids? 
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After explaining how a 'pure experience,' 'the pen,' transforms 
by 'continuous transition' into 'my-consciousness-of-that-pen-of-my- 
youth, ' he continues : 

"If this pass muster as an intelligible account of how an experi- 
ence originally pure can enter into one consciousness, the next ques- 
tion is as to how it might conceivably enter into two. 

' ' Obviously no new kind of condition would have to be supplied. 
All that we should have to postulate would be a second subsequent 
experience [or mind] collateral and contemporary with the first 
subsequent one [or mind], in which a similar act of appropriation 
[or 'transition'] should occur. The two acts [or 'transitions'] 
would interfere neither with one another nor with the originally pure 
pen. It would sleep undisturbed in its own past, no matter how 
many successors went through their several appropriative acts 1 [or 
'continuous transitions']." 

Behold, herein, how the words I have italicized ('subsequent,' 
'collateral,' 'contemporary,' 'originally,' 'sleep undisturbed,' 'suc- 
cessors,' etc.) juggle with the verb 'to be' in precisely the way we 
found should not be done for Professor James to remain intelligible ! 
Moreover, I exclaim: How are we surprised! because, with all due 
respect to Professor James, 'obviously' a 'new kind of condition' 
has to be supplied, when we turn from the postulate of 'one mind' 
to that of 'two minds.' Under the first, the 'pure experience,' 'the 
pen,' is assumed not 'to sleep undisturbed in its own past'; while 
under the second he is 'obliged' to assume and to say it 'would' so 
sleep. Otherwise his explanation of how the two minds 'meet' in 
it by 'continuous transition' would have no least appearance of 
intelligibility. 

This becomes the more apparent if we recall that Professor 
James explicitly specifies a 'positive break' or 'gap' between all 
minds. Any sort of transit from one waking mind to another 
waking mind, therefore, must involve something fundamentally 
different from his 'continuous transition' of one state into another 
of the same mind. The latter is transformation, rather than transi- 
tion. It is also purely solipsistic. And solipsistic transformation 
is as utterly unlike transition from mind to mind across a gap as 
any two occurrences possible to imagine. "Whether or not 'pure 
experience' may go from waking mind to waking mind, or as to how 
they could be conceived to do this without involving the sort of 
'additions' that he derides, Professor James, in so far as I recall, 
has never given the slightest intimation. Undoubtedly he will tell 
us of this, 'when he comes to panpsychism. ' Meanwhile it should 

1 This Journal, Vol. II., p. 179. 
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be obvious that his 'sleep' is utterly irreconcilable with his present- 
tense 'transitions'; that transition from mind to mind is something 
fundamentally different from the continuous transformation of a 
single mind; and that his explanation of 'how two minds know one 
thing' is both inconsistent and inadequate for these double reasons. 
Of course I do not found this criticism of Professor James on the 
single quotation I have given. The same juggling of the verb 'to 
be' or between waking 'is' and sleeping 'is not,' runs palpably 
through all his late philosophical writing. Here are further in- 
stances : 

In his 'paint pot' simile, the same paint, the same 'undivided 
portion of experience' is made to appear now in a 'thing,' anon in 
a 'thought,' then again subsequently in a 'knower,' and still again 
subsequently in 'both groups simultaneously.' 2 But let the pure 
experience or 'paint' be the Great Pyramid of Khufu; strive to 
apply 'the same,' 'is' and 'exists' to 'it,' now in 'a thing,' now 
'simultaneously' in the 'broken apart' minds of a multitude of 
ancient Egyptians, and now simultaneously in a multitude of mod- 
ern 'knowers'; and the juggling with 'the same' 'is' and 'exists,' 
so required, becomes as vastly apparent to the careful reader as the 
pyramid itself to the beholder's naked eye. 

On the next page, and following, Professor James discusses 'the 
one identical room' that may be 'both in outer space and in a per- 
son's mind.' In the former it may have 'had that environment for 
thirty years.' 'As your field of consciousness it may never have 
existed till now.' In the first 'it will take an earthquake and a cer- 
tain amount of time to destroy it.' In the second, 'the closing of 
your eyes will suffice.' It can be 'spoken of loosely as existing in 
two places, although it would remain all the time a numerically 
single thing.' Now, obviously, the latter half of this sentence is 
spoken as 'loosely' as the first. Literally, and in accord with 'con- 
tinuous transition,' no 'single thing' ever does 'remain all the time.' 
It quickly ceases to exist absolutely. It can not be spoken of as 
existing, or as 'the same room,' save figuratively, fictitiously, and by 
juggling with the verb 'to be.' It is only by reason of this sort of 
juggling that Professor James's lengthy discussion of paradoxical 
somersaults and contorting convulsions is given the least appearance 
of philosophic reasoning. And the clear-minded ought to see that 
its final import reduces to 'pure' unintelligibility the moment that 
all minds and all things be held to the present-tense 'is,' as his 'con- 
tinuous transition' strictly requires. 

Further along our author makes merry with 'mental knives that 

2 This Journal, Vol. I., p. 480. 
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will not cut real wood,' with 'mental triangles that will not wound,' 
and with 'real' objects that do 'the contrary.' And then, by way of 
showing how this difference between 'mental' objects and 'real' 
objects has genesis within his 'continuous transition,' our pictur- 
esque philosopher (or psychologist?) breaks forth into this noble 
immensity : 3 

"With 'real' objects, on the contrary, consequences always ac- 
crue; and thus the real experiences get sifted from the mental ones, 
the things from our thoughts of them, fanciful or true, and precipi- 
tated together as the stable part of the whole experience-chaos, under 
the name of the physical world. Of this our perceptual experiences 
are the nucleus, they being the originally strong experiences. We 
add a lot of conceptual experiences to them, making these strong 
also in imagination, and building out the remoter parts of the phys- 
ical world by their means; and around this core of reality the 
world of laxly connected fancies and mere rhapsodical objects floats 
like a bank of clouds. In the clouds, all sorts of rules are violated 
which in the core are kept. ' ' 

Now as a piece of solipsistic psychology this is one of the finest 
and truest things ever written. But never, for one moment, should 
it deceive any one into conceiving that the 'real knife,' the 'real 
triangle' or the 'real world' here mentioned 'is' the real knife, tri- 
angle or world of which philosophy treats. The 'real things' and 
'real world' of Professor James's poem 'are' affairs of a single mind. 
Does he deny that there 'is' any other world or mind? If not, how 
confusing to juggle the words 'real' and 'is' in two senses! 

Finally, since I can not fill this Journal with quotations, let us 
look at Professor James's definitions and uses of 'experience'! 
From his 'Psychology' we get this: 4 "As universally understood . . . 
experience means experience of something foreign supposed to im- 
press us." Plainly 'something foreign' is not solipsistic. But from 
this Journal we get these : 5 "The instant field of the present is at all 
times what I call the pure experience." Plainly this is solipsistic; 
otherwise why 'the pure experience'? Again: 8 "The instant field 
of the present is always experience in its 'pure' state." The con- 
text seems to make this 'experience' not solipsistic; but in any case, 
since by 'continuous transition' one's whole field of mind always is 
'the instant field of the present,' how then "is the instant field of 
the present always experience in its 'pure' state?" For, again: 7 

8 This Joubnal, Vol. I., p. 489. 

•Vol. II., pp. 618-619. 

•Vol. I., p. 485. 

* Reprint, ' A World of Pure Experience,' p. 14. 

' This Journal, Vol. I., p. 566. 
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" 'Pure experience' is the name I give to the original flux of life 
before reflexion has categorized it. Only new-born babes, etc., 
have the experience pure in the literal sense." Again: 8 "A pure 
experience can be postulated of any amount whatever of span or 
field." And again: 9 "I called our experiences, taken all together, a 
quasi-chaos." And again: "Experience is only a collective name 
for all these sensible natures"; that is for 'all the primal stuffs' 
with which Professor James 'starts his thesis.' While finally 'Ex- 
perience,' with a capital 'E,' is the name he gives to the entire com- 
pleted 'Weltanschauung' or rational world, whose 'cognitive' func- 
tion between minds his philosophic writings are supposed to explain. 

Now I ask if it is not plainly evident that it is this continual 
^substitution' between 'present field' and 'original flux'; 'pure field' 
and 'whole or conscious field'; 'primal world stuffs' and 'united 
mind'; between 'experience quasi-chaotic,' and 'experience orderly 
and conscious'; between 'experience foreign,' and 'experience immi- 
nent,' and between experiences pure, experiences transitional, ex- 
periences solipsistic and experiences pluralistic— is it not this alone 
that makes the word experience appear to do consistent service 
among such varied contexts, and throughout Professor James's 
philosophical writings in attempting to construct a present-tense 
Universe of Experience, wherein unit experiences or minds experi- 
ence or cognize each other by means of transitive experiences that 
bridge the 'gap,' 'break' or 'hole' that forever 'is' between them and 
never can be an experience? Are not 'all rules broken' here, as well 
in 'the core' as 'in the clouds,' and is it not all clouds? 

Of course these criticisms are not made without due heed of what 
Professor James says about 'substitution.' 10 Well may he emphasize 
substitution, since his fundamental process of 'continuous transi- 
tion' is mainly one of substitutions always. But obviously substi- 
tutes can no more wander from mind to mind than can 'originals.' 
Therefore 'substitution,' instead of sufficiently explaining 'knowl- 
edge between minds, ' as Professor James apparently would have us 
take for granted and believe, merely emphasizes all the more the 
need of explaining how either originals or substitutes can give us 
such knowledge. 

Professor James's root difficulty is precisely that of every 
philosopher who conceives that some sort of 'pouring,' entitative, 
contential, or functional, from one mind to another, is requisite for 
explaining cognition between them. But if it be clearly recognized, 
as since Hume it should be, that the validity of any theory of knowl- 

"This Journal, Vol. II., p. 181. 
"This Journal, Vol. I., p. 543. 
"This Journal, Vol. I., p. S41. 
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edge can only be assumed, and forever must remain hypothetical 
under any and every case of assumption, then it should be as clearly 
recognized that any sort of 'pouring' between minds is entirely 
superfluous for explaining cognition between them. Professor 
James tells us that he 'postulates your mind' because he 'sees 
your body acting in a certain way. ' But if this postulate is correct, 
that your body and mind do exist, and do act in the proper way 
and moment for his 'seeing,' then his 'seeing' is correct, however 
solipsistic all things and minds may be; and, given this fact, there 
is no need of any 'functional' pouring between minds, or of any 
further and duplicate postulate to establish its validity. Sim- 
ilarly, if he postulates the universe, and this postulate is correct— 
if the universe does exist and does perform in lawful accord with 
one's perceptions and conceptions, however solipsistic these may be- 
then the validity of our knowledge of the universe rests sufficiently 
on the correctness of this postulate, and needs no other in turn to 
validate it. In a word, lawfulness is sufficient for knowledge. No 
'pouring' of any sort is needed. 

In short, the validity of any theory of knowledge is one thing. 
The expansion of any theory of knowledge, to cover all the details 
of the universe in accord with that theory and to complete our con- 
ceptions of it, is quite another thing. If all knowledge is necessarily 
hypothetical (and surely the history of philosophy has given suffi- 
cient warning that it is) then this truth can not be got over by 
making any sort of hypothesis of details. And finally, since the 
existence of things and minds other than one's own mind, and their 
lawful performance in accord with one's perceptions and conceptions 
must be postulated in any case ; therefore it should be obvious that 
the further assumption of 'sleeps' that are forbidden, by 'continuous 
transformation,' and of 'meetings' that are fundamentally incon- 
gruous of it, in no least way substantiate the validity of Professor 
James's transitional philosophy and render his necessary primary 
postulates incredible just in proportion as these additional postulates 
are superfluous and contradictory. Herbert Nichols. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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THE FIFTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE American Philosophical Association held its fifth annual 
meeting at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905, on invitation 
of the Department of Philosophy of Harvard University, on the 



